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HAPPY New Year to all readers 
of this journal. The old, old 
wish, and by it I mean above all 
a New Year that will bring with it the 
speedy return of your loved ones to 
home and freedom. After the great 
events of the past few months we may 
look ahead with some confidence that 
the day of deliverance will not be 
deferred for many months. Out there 
our prisoners of war know how things 
are going, and the news ^of Allied suc¬ 
cesses has helped to counteract their 
disappointment at having to spend yet 
another Christmas in camp. 

Christmas Parcels 

The latest news I have about Christ¬ 
mas parcels came in the following 
cheerful cable from Geneva: — 

First wagons containing postal 
bags with Christmas par¬ 
cels reached Switzerland 
first instant. First wagons 
with Christmas parcels 
left for camps to-day. Are 
doing everything possible 
expedite despatches. 

Have reasonable assur¬ 
ance that 50,000 Christ¬ 
mas parcels will leave for 
camps first fortnight De¬ 
cember and hope we shall 
be able despatch at least 
50,000 more in time for 
Christmas. Greatly regret 
inability service all camps 
before festivities but hope 
all camps will be serviced 
before fifteenth January. 

—And Future Parcels 

Stop press news about the 
general parcels situation is 
that Red Cross and St. John 


have advised I.R.C.C. that the flow of 
Red Cross food parcels to Geneva is 
now such that they may authorise 
camp leaders to resume the full issue 
of one parcel per man per week when 
the supplies in the camps permit. 

Worth Going Short ! 

We know that the flow of par¬ 
cels into the camps was resumed 
after a few weeks’ hold-up, which the 
men in the camps endured cheerfully 
because they knew what caused it. A 
man in Stalag 344 wrote on October 
1st: “ You know of course that parcels 
have been stopped for quite a time, 
but on Friday and Saturday everyone 
was overjoyed to hear that several 
thousand had arrived, so now perhaps 
I’ll get some of the parcels that have 
been sent to me. We are all quite 


happy.” On October gth a lieutenant 
in Oflag VIIB wrote that the Germans 
had increased their food by 30 per 
cent., and that 5,000 food parcels had 
just come in. 

And my friend, Robin, in Stalag 383 
—I know of him through frequent 
letters from his mother-—says that they 
were reduced to half a food parcel a 
week for a few weeks, but that they 
expected the reduction and he per¬ 
sonally was so fit with all that he had 
had before that it was no hardship at 
all and worth going short considering 
the circumstances that caused the 
shortage. 

Royal Gift to Prisoners 

The Royal Christmas gift to the Red 
Cross Camp Libraries was a fine three- 
volume edition of Pepys’ Diary. The 
gift was chosen personally by the 
Queen and each volume has a special 
book plate inserted :* ” This book forms 
part of the library presented at Christ¬ 
mas, 1944, by ^e King and Queen to 
the British Prisoners of 
War, with Their Majesties’ 
Best Wishes.” The books 
were sent to Germany some 
months ago and already 
letters 01 appreciation have 
been received. One came 
from ,the R.S.M. who is 
Camp Leader of Stalag 344, 
adding to his thanks the 
assurance from the camp 
‘' of loyalty and devotion 
coupled with our grati¬ 
tude.” His message has 
been forwarded by Red 
Cross and St. John to Their 
Majesties. 

Her Majesty the Queen 
has sent a personal Christ¬ 
mas message to all sick and 
wounded prisoners of war 
and civilian internees in 
Germany through the Senior 
British Medical Officer 



These children of prisoners of war were given a Christmas 
party by the Mayor of Kessington. Each child received a 
treasure bag from the children of Uruguay. 
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German Theatre Ban 

The Prisoners of War Department has 
recentiy received the information that 
according to an order from the General 
in command, all theatrical performances 
iii prisoner of war camps situated in 
Wehrkreis (or military zone) VIII have 
been forbidden. The reason given for 
this ban is that all German theatres have 
been closed. The report, however, 
states that concerts and variety shows 
are still allowed 

The matter has been taken up with the 
appropriate authorities and it is hoped 
that the ban will be very soon removed. 
It should be understood that the ban 
only affects, so far as is at present 
known, the camps in Wehrkreis 8. 

Transit Camp 

I have received a letter from a father, 
whose son gives his address at Stalag 
XIID, inquiring why this camp has not 
been mentioned in The Prisoner of War. 
It was, as it happened, mentioned last 
month in the Camp List as having .been 
moved, but the real answer to the query 
is that the camp was, until recently, 
used only for a comparatively small 
number of Indian prisoners. Since the 
fighting in France, however, it has been 
used for British prisoners, but, so far as 
I can make out, chiefly as a transit 
camp. The prisoners normally appear to 
pass on before they have had time to 
write descriptive letters, and so there is 
little news about it. 

Improved Conditions 

In the November issue we published a 
report from Stalag 344 which stated that 
conditions in Detachment E 165 were 
not very satisfactory. I am glad to hear 
from the father of an assistant cook in 
the camp that “some improvement has 
taken place, and the boys are making 
a good job of it." 

The son writes that they are now 74 in 
strength, and “as we now pool all our 
Red Cross parcels we manage to put on 
some quite tasty dishes, done in a true 
English fashion. Our rations include a 
certain amount of meat, and with this 
we manage to give the lads the ever- 
popular ‘ roast.' " 

All Vittel Internees Freed 

The Civilian Internment Camp at 
Vittel is now empty. Some of the in¬ 
ternees have been repatriated and a 
number of others have made their way 
to their homes in France unofficially. 
The remainder appear to be in one of two 
places. They are either in the Cit6 Uni- 
versitaire, Paris, pending their return to 
the United Kingdom, or to their homes 
in the more outlying parts of France, or 
else at Lar Boiirboule, near Clermont 
Ferrand, which is a Displaced Persons 
Camp for non-British and non-United 
States ex-ipternees from Vittel. All 
these ex-internees are now able to' write 
letters and postcards to their relatives in 


SIR ARTHUR ABRAHAMS 

ITH the death last month of Sir 
Arthur Abrahams, the Red Cross 
and St. John War Organisation has 
suffered an irreparable loss. His long 
association with Red Cross affairs gave 
him a knowledge and experience that 
were unique, while his personal qualities 
of character, ability, his wisdom, and not 
least his genial sense of humour will be 
sadly missed by his colleagues. 

He served with the B.R.C.S. Commis¬ 
sion in France as Deputy Director of 
Stores in the last war, and during this 
war he has been treasurer of the 
B.R.C.S., vice-chairman of the Stores 
Department, a post that carried with it 
the responsibility for purchases to the 
value of tens of millions of pounds. 

Thousands of people to whom even his 
name was unknown—patients in hos¬ 
pitals, prisoners of war, the victims of 
invasion in Russia—have good cause to 
mourn a man who literally gave his life 
in their service. He had been in poor 
health for years, but he never spared 
himself and his end was hastened by his 
recent visit to Moscow, as one of the 
principal executive officers of Mrs. 
Churchill's “Aid to Russia" Fund. 


Great Britain, and, as there were ample 
Red Cross supplies at Vittel, we have no 
reason to imagine that they will be 
suffering from lack of food or comfort. 

Repairing Their Watches 

Thirty-nine watch repairing outfits 
have been sent out to camp leaders since 
September, 1943, through the Inter¬ 
national Red Cross, whose delegates re¬ 
ported that very many watches had 
broken down. A list of the 120 items 
was enclosed with each set and instruc¬ 
tions were given that the outfits were to 
be handed to qualified P.o.W. watch 
makers. The enthusiastic reception that 
greeted the arrival of these parcels is in¬ 
dicated by the requests which came from 
a number of the camps for additional 
supplies of spare parts, and these have 
now been met. Latest reports from 
Geneva indicate that practically all 
British camps are now provided with 
watch repair outfits. 

Prisoners’ Prize Essays 

As I mentioned last month, the British 
Legion offered ^75 as prize-money for 
prisoners whose essays did not reach this 
country in time to be judged in their 
essay competition, “My Post-war Hopes 
and Ideals." Sapper Cyril Casey, Royal 
Engineers, of Wimbledon, Fit. Lt. 
J. C. W. Bushell, of Beaminster, and 
Lt. Walter Gledhill, Royal Marines, of 
Shaw, Lancashire, each won ^25. 
Sapper Casey., who is 29, was a cabinet 
maker before the war, but now hopes to 
be a professional singer. His mother has 
just learned through the Red Cross that 
he has matriculated. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

I T is surprising what a large number 
of next of kin of prisoners of war fail 
to notify the appropriate Service Depart¬ 
ment or Records Office of a change of 
their address. The omission to do this 
not only delays their receiving important 
news, but often means that they cannot 
be given such information at all. 

The difficulties caused to repatriated 
men by out-of-date records of addresses 
were very apparent after recent repatria¬ 
tions. Many arrived back in this country 
without knowing that their families had 
moved, and one can imagine their dis¬ 
tress and disappointment at not being 
able to get into touch with them imme¬ 
diately, or on arriving at their old home 
to find that the family had moved away 
or even, as happened in at least one case, 
that the house had been demolished in an 
air raid and the family evacuated. 

It is perhaps not generally realised 
that when a repatriation is expected to 
take place, advance notifications are on 
most occasions sent out by the Service 
authorities to the next of kin of any 
man who may possibly be included. 
Long after the last repatriation party 
had arrived some of these preliminary 
notices were being returned by the 
G.P.O. as undeliverable because the ad¬ 
dressees had moved and could not be 
traced. Do not overlook, therefore, the 
importance of notifying at once any 
change of address to the Service 
authority concerned and to the Red 
Cross. .. 

The Red Cross is' anxious to help re¬ 
patriated men in any way, and is ready 
to send messages for them as soon as 
they reach hospital or a convalescent 

depot. __ 

Transport is arranged for those who 
are returning direct to their homes from 
a convalescent depot, and the fit men 
are helped with their travel arrange¬ 
ments and sometimes escorted or met. 

If, on the other hand, a repatriated 
prisoner should have to remain in hos¬ 
pital at some distance from his home for 
several weeks after his return, arrange¬ 
ments can be made by the Red Cross, if 
necessary, for his next of kin and one 
other near relative to visit him there. 

The next of kin should apply to the 
Red Cross prisoner-of-war representative 
in their district, who will arrange with 
the County Liaison Officer for the neces¬ 
sary enquiries to be made at the hos¬ 
pital. If after this the visit is considered 
advisable, railway concession vouchers 
can be issued for two return tickets at 
the cost of single fares, billets found, and 
assistance, if necessary, given with the 
cost. 

If the next of kin would inform the 
local prisoners-of-war representative in 
their area when they have heard officially 
that their prisoner is likely to be in¬ 
cluded in a forthcoming repatriation, the 
Red Cross could do even more than it 
does now to help. 
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Visit to Geneva 


A S soon as the Allied advance 
northwards from the French 
Riviera began to develop, I de¬ 
termined to take the first opportunity 
of going to Geneva, and, accordingly, 
having received a warm invitation 
from the International Red Cross Com¬ 
mittee, I left London by air on Novem¬ 
ber nth and landed at Lyons exactly 
four hours later. 

I was glad to find that the rest of 
the cargo consisted of Red Cross pack¬ 
ages. These were medical parcels, 
which we have for some time been 
shipping by this route, in order to 
build up at Geneva a reserve of vac¬ 
cines, special drugs and dressings 
which experience has lately shown to 
be necessary. From Lyons, transport 
to Geneva is by road, and the service, 
though sometimes interrupted by 
weather, is proving most valuable for 
commodities of this sort, which are 
neither heavy nor bulky. 

I completed my journey to Geneva 
by road, through country which had 
been fought over by the Germans and 
the Maquis, and in which some of the 
control posts are still manned by 
young men who have only an arm- 
band and a gun to distinguish them 
from civilians. I saw one or two vil¬ 
lages which had been completely 
burned out by the Germans. Fighting 
in this district had not been severe. 

Our Good Friends 

The principal object of my visit was 
to get to know our very good friends 
of the International Red Cross, and to 
convey to them personally our thanks 
for all that they have done for our 
prisoners of war. At the official lun¬ 
cheon which they were kind enough 
tq give for me, I assured them, and 
this came from the heart, that without 
them my Department would have been 
powerless. 

From time to time we have made 
demands on their organisation which 
might wel? have seemed to them un¬ 
reasonable, and I should not have 
been surprised if there had been some 
indication of this. However, my ex¬ 
perience was exactly to the contrary. 
In all v the conversations, formal and 
informal, which I had with various 
officials—and I met them all—I found 
not only great efficiency and the 
utmost friendliness, but a tendency to 
apologise for not having been able to 
do more. 


By Major-General Sir Richard Howard-Vyse , 
K.C.M.G . } D.S.O ., Chairman of the Prisoners 
of War Department 


The best 
possible 
feeling exists between the International 
Red Cross, the American Red Cross 
representative, Mr. James, and our 
own representative, Mr. Langstaff, 
who works in close-co-operation with 
our consular staff. 

The Committee have spread their 
activities all over Geneva and beyond 
to other parts of Switzerland, notably 
at Vallorbe, where there is a very big 
depot of our food parcels. The biggest 
depot in Geneva is at the Exhibition 
Hall (Salle des Expositions), a build¬ 
ing nearly as big as Olympia, which is 
full of stacks of parcels of all sorts 30 
or 40 feet high. One very big stack 
is composed mostly of parcels for 
^French prisoners of war. These are 
not very well packed and are of all 
shapes and sizes ; and in order to keep 
this stack standing up it is walled into 
sections by Canadian parcels which, 
as our readers probably know, are in 
crates of eight. There was also in this 
depot a number of American towels 
which had been damaged by sea water 
when one of our ships was sunk in the 
Mediterranean. All these were in pro¬ 
cess of being washed and renovated. 

Largest Card Index 

I also visited the world’s largest card 
index, referred to in the last number 
of this journal. It is an immense affair 
and takes up even more space than 
our index system at St. James’s 
Palace. Each card is punched with a 
number of holes and there is a very 
ingenious machine which can be set 
so as to produce all the cards of a cer¬ 
tain category. For instance, names 
beginning with one initial, prisoners 
of any particular age, 
or of any particular 
nationality. I was im¬ 
mensely struck with the 
efficiency of this estab¬ 
lishment, which deals 
with prisoners of all 
nations. This, how¬ 
ever, does not prevent 
Madame Morier, who is 
in charge of it, from 
knowing nearly as 

The International Red 
Cross building at Geneva 
which is the Central 
Agency for prisoners of 

war. 


much about British prisoners as we do. 

As regards the actual situation I 
learned little that I did not already 
know. The new northern route, via 
Goteborg, is doing better than any of 
us expected, and is well organised as 
regards the forwarding of food parcels 
direct to camps. Deliveries from Mar¬ 
seilles to Geneva look like exceeding 
anticipation, so we may hope that soon 
our reserves will again accumulate. 

Geneva shares y our fears regarding 
transport through Germany, the pos¬ 
sibility of many camps being moved, 
and the recent order of the High Com¬ 
mand forbidding reserves in camps. 
At any rate, to be forewarned is to be 
forearmed, and several plans are be¬ 
ing considered, and are being discussed 
with the German High Command. 

In Closer Touch 

The delegates who visit camps are 
based on Berlin, and not on Geneva, 
so I did not see them: but all the 
same, one had the feeling of being in 
much closer touch with our prisoners 
of war than one is here. 

I came away encouraged by the 
feeling that I had made many good 
friends, with whom I can now cor¬ 
respond on a basis much more per¬ 
sonal than was possible before; re¬ 
freshed, in spite of a fairly strenuous 
time, by the novel experience of living 
in a town with no black-out and shop 
signs blazing—though there were air¬ 
raid warnings; convinced that what¬ 
ever can be done for our prisoners of 
war the I.R.C.C. will do, in the spirit 
of forethought, strenuous endeavour, 
and Christianity. , 
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The Brighter 

Side 


The paragraphs on this page are based 
on letters from prisoners of war. Most 
of them refer to activities in the big 
base camps and it should not be as¬ 
sumed that they are typical of conditions 
in all camps or in outlying working 
detachments where facilities for sport 
. and amusement are much fewer. 


One of the Jersey football teams at flag VII, who lost to 
Guernsey 2-1. 


I N the handicraft shop in Oflag VIIB 
a very successful three-day exhibition 
was held recently. The lieutenant who 
runs the shop reported in a letter home 
that " there was some really superb 
work, particularly some embroidery which 
would put many ladies' work in the 
shade, some illuminating which would 
make some of the old monks think twice, 
and some model shops which are 
masterpieces of patient ingenuity and 
accuracy." He added that everyone in 
the camp was in high spirits and that 
they were all keeping a careful record on 
their maps of the German reports on the 
progress of the war. 

Channel Island Contest 

In Hag VII strenuous entertainment 
is provided by frequent football matches. 
The chief event of the season has been 
the Jersey v. Guernsey match (photo¬ 
graph of the Jersey team appears above). 
One player writes that it was like old 
times and that he enjoyed every minute 
of the game. It appears that he has won 
two gold medals, which are to be pre¬ 
sented in Guernsey after the war. Up to 
four or five thousand prisoners watched 
the football in Stalag IVB, where " The 
Wolves " have reached the semi-final of 
the cup. In the words of one of the 
spectators, " they have created a sensa¬ 
tion in camp because of the good quality 
of their football! '' Another letter told 
of a sports meeting which was being 
eagerly awaited as there are several 
Olympic runners in the camp. 

A Cold Swim 

In Stalag XVIIIA they have been very 
Spartan in their choice of exercise. They 
had been working on the river bank and 
in the warmer weather they have been 
doing plenty of swimming. It is reported 
that the water was icy-cold. This is not 
surprising when one learns that the 


source of the river 
is a glacier! In 
the same camp 
they have a tame 
crow, which was 
found with a 
broken wing and 
kept in a cage 
until it recovered. 

When released, the 
crow refused to leave the camp and now 
flies about the buildings, getting plenty 
of scraps and stealing anything to be 
found, pencils, according to reports, 
being the passion of the moment. 

Not Trained for Tricks 

The tame sparrow they had in Marlag 
und Milag Nord has now gone. It has 
not been stated whether or not the cat 
had anything to do with its dis¬ 
appearance, but its place has been taken 
by several kittens; ‘ ‘ one is ginger, with 
big blue eyes." One prisoner writes to 
say that he has got " a couple of two- 
months-old rabbits and I am not training 
them for any tricks either; they are going 
in the stewpot." The same prisoner 
added some apples and blackberries to 
his larder when he went out with some 
friends for his first walk outside camp. 

Great Excitement 

In Oflag 79 the Germans produced a 
cinema and there have been enthusiastic 
accounts of the 
films seen. One 
officer wrote that 
" last week we had 
an American 
film which I 

thoroughly e n- 
joyed and some 
shorts, including 
an original Charlie 
Chaplin silent film 
—it must have 
been 20 years 
old." A later 

letter said that a 
film with J udy 
Garland caused 


In this England- 
American foot- 
tall match, Eng¬ 
land won 4-0. 


"great excite¬ 
ment ’' as being the 
first lady they had 
seen for months 
"whose bosom 
didn't consist of 
old socks." 


Night Club 

A night club called " The Rumpot " 
has been started in Oflag 79. Of course, 
there is no drink, but there is plenty of 
tea, and if you hand it in yourself you 
can be served with food. The room is 
decorated with pictures; there is a dance 
band and a cabaret which lasts an hour. 
A captain writes: " It makes a change 
to spend the evening there, and one gets 
quite a different atmosphere. We are 
on short rations of food and cigarettes, 
but will be able to last out to the end 
of the war." 

Iced Cake 

Some of the contents of Red Cross 
food parcels were used to make two cakes 
for the birthday party of a prisoner in 
Stalag Luft III. One was a jam sponge 
.cake and the other an iced cake, 
described as an unheard-of luxury. In 
the evening there was an outdoor con¬ 
cert, at which the band played both 
classics and swing. The band’s trumpeter 
used to play in Billy Cotton's band. 
Another prisoner of war, said to be one 
of England's rising musicians, arranged -- 
a concert of chamber music recently in 
Oflag 79. Incidentally, Oflag 79 possesses 
a very fine choir, reported to be the best 
of all camps in Germany, according to 
the testimony of a lieutenant who wrote 
just after having sung Stanford's 
" Revenge " with them. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 

The Educational Books Section at 
Oxford discusses opportunities of the 
future for our prisoners of war 

E VERYONE naturally looks forward 
to the future, but to prisoners of 
war this phrase is charged with 
special meaning and now with growing 
hope. As the end of the war comes 
nearer, there are more cind more signs 
from the camps that the prisoners are 
keenly interested in post-war problems, 
and eager to make their contribution 
towards rebuilding the world, and hope¬ 
ful or anxious about their own personal 
prospects. There have been many re¬ 
quests for books and for Government 
White Papers on reconstruction prob¬ 
lems, such as education, housing, town- 
planning, the land or civil aviation. 

More interest has been shown lately in 
seeking for technical qualifications in 
professions or trades rather than in 
general education. With this has gone a 
greatly increased entry for examinations. 

Prisoners’ letters reflect the same feel¬ 
ing about the future in a more personal 
way. The longing to settle down at home 
and start doing things again is mingled 
with anxiety to waste no more precious 
time and to find the right job. The 
result of this is a number of practical 
enquiries about training and possible 
openings. To answer these, many copies 
of the Government leaflets “Further 
Education and Training Schemes”* 
have been sent out to the camps, while 
information has been gathered and ques¬ 
tions answered on a great variety of 
subjects. 

The Government have expressed in 
this leaflet their realisation of the urgent 
need of securing the service and influence 
of trained men and women in the pro¬ 
fessions, in commerce, industry and 
agriculture. Plans are already approved 
for giving grants for whatever further 
education or course of training may be 
needed to fit men and women from all 
the Services for responsible posts. 

Post-war Opportunities 

Each of the Dominions has its own 
rehabilitation scheme. All have the 
same intention: to give to each man per¬ 
sonal consideration and whatever prac¬ 
tical and financial help he may desire 
towards his future education, vocational 
training or choice of work. Plans are 
already advanced to advise and help all 
those who wish to further their educa¬ 
tion whether vocational or academic, and 
already a New Zealand student has re- 

* See List “ A Training of Civil Servants , 

Post-War Agricultural Education, Reform of the 
Foreign Service, etc. 



LIBRARY AND 
EDUCATION 
STAFF at Oflag 
VIIB which was 
the first camp to 
have a ** uni- 
versity.” Its 
library, which be¬ 
gan with 500 books in 1940, now contains 
50,000 books which are used not only by 
students of the 17 faculties but also those 
who desire lighter literature. 

ceived from his Government a grant of 
^250 for three years to study pharmacy 
for a London degree. 

The dearth of teachers in this country, 
together with an ambitious programme 
for extending education, presents one of 
the great problems of the future. A 
valuable contribution towards solving 
this will come from returning prisoners, 
among whom will be teachers with civi¬ 
lian experience, who have been organis¬ 
ing education in the camps with 
remarkable results, and also men in 
whom necessity has discovered an unsus¬ 
pected gift for teaching. The Ministry of 
Education has recently issued a Memo¬ 
randum, describing the post-war emer¬ 
gency training courses for intending 
teachers, and copies of this have been 
sent to the camps. Prisoners of war who 
are thinking of entering for the teaching 
profession have been invited to forward 
their names, through the Educational 
Books Section, for consideration by the 
Ministry of Education. One repatriated 
civilian internee has already been ap¬ 
pointed as senior English master to a 
mixed school in Gloucestershire. 

For those who have been taught in 
these camp universities and schools, 
written evidence is now given by th$ 
Educational Certificate approved by the 
Ministry of Education and the Ministry 
of Labour, and this has been sent out in 
thousands to the camps, while requests 
are coming for more of this “valuable 
document.” The men who have filled 
their time by studying will soon reap 
their reward. The future holds great 
possibilities for those who have either 
gained qualifications or improved those 
they already held. 

Coming Home Qualified 

The needs of total war have stopped 
the training of the young and thinned 
the ranks of all ages in every line of 
work. From the prisoner of war camps, 
newly qualified linguists, architects, 


farmers, lawyers, accountants and mam 
others will come home ready to start 
work. A number of merchant seamen, 
too, will bring increased expert know¬ 
ledge back to their ships. The Ministry 
of War Transport is now allowing 
prisoners of war to take certain theo¬ 
retical papers of the Certificate of Com¬ 
petency as Master, Mate and Engineer, 
and 149 candidates have taken the 
examination in camp recently. The ex¬ 
cellent results show a remarkably high 
standard of achievement. 

For skilled men in all the trades there 
will be an urgent need to reconstruct so 
much that has been shattered. Many 
prisoners have used their time to im¬ 
prove their technical knowledge of 
various trades, asking for books on such 
subjects as plastics, textiles, composit¬ 
ing, or laundry work, and for recent 
trade periodicals. There is ample evi¬ 
dence also from all the different things 
that have been made in the camps that 
a high standard of constructive crafts¬ 
manship can still flourish in this machine 
age. 

The possibility that some men will 
even have gained out of apparent loss is 
shown in the story of a repatriated 
prisoner who was a hod-carrier before 
the war. He had lost a leg and while in 
camp decided to study the technical side 
of his trade. He has now already secured 
a good job with a building firm. 

The New Start 

When the prisoners come back, having 
experienced something which we can 
only imagine, they will mostly look first 
to their homes and then to their work. 
Many will need practical advice on their 
new start. To help in this, the Govern¬ 
ment is setting up Resettlement officers 
all over the country, trained to give ad¬ 
vice on every kind of problem of the 
return to civil life. Difficulties of ad¬ 
justment will have to be faced, but the 
fine qualities of courage, energy, perse¬ 
verance and initiative which have been 
shown by prisoners in the face of all that 
cramping Captivity means should find 
fresh opportunity waiting at home in the 
work which lies ahead. 
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Diary of a P.o.W. 

LAST TEAR in OFLAG VIIB 

December 10th, 1943 

To amuse myself I’ve started Urdu 
again, only this time with the Arabic 
Script; it is awfully complicated trying 
to write backwards, though. Brewing is 
progressing gradually. ... I went for 
a parole walk to-day, a combination of a 
walk and wood-gathering for fuel. 
Worked quite hard and brought back an 
enormous sack of fir-cones for. our fire, 
so am very tired, but thoroughly enjoyed 
myself, especially the walk through the 
woods, which are very steep and covered 
with snow—a perfect Christmas card, in 
fact. To-night I go to someone’s birth¬ 
day party, so quite a hectic life. 

December 26th, 1943 

We had a most successful party 
yesterday. I found my position as 
cook a bit onerous, but managed to get 
the meals ready more or less on time, 
though my temper was* distinctly snap¬ 
pish at times. 

January 10th, 1944 

Had a disaster yesterday—gave my 
mess some rather tainted fish for supper. 
Wow! Haven't we all been ill to-day— 
and it hasn’t stopped yet! Most unfor¬ 
tunate. . . . Went for another walk last 
week; very nice day, but rather cold as 
the afternoon wore on. However, I got 
tired and sunburnt. Have entered for a 
brewing examination in July, but sin¬ 
cerely hope the war will end first. 

January 20th, 1944 

Saw a very good film, Das andere 
Ich, last week. 

February 10th, 1944 

Here we’ve suddenly changed to 
winter—deep snow or pretty cold, except 
when the sun is out. Last week I went 
for a parole walk with Sandy and, as 
luck* would have it, we picked a perfect 
day, warm as summer. Also the cinema, 
Hub mich lieb —not too bad. . . . Our 
room is being painted to-day, so we're 
homeless. 

February 20th , 1944 

Went for a walk in the snow last week 
—very cold and wet through; nearly got 
lost, and sunk, too, if it comes to that. 
Tobogganing down one of the ramps—• 
short and steep, and I fell off a lot. . . . 
I'm a bit sore in parts. Some keen skiers 
are ski-ing down one of the slopes in the 
camp. It looks quite fun, but rather 
hard work for such a short run. 

March 10th, 1944 

We went for a parole walk yesterday— 
weather cold and lots of snow, but a fair 
amount of sun. Brewing and Urdu 
progress slowly. 

April 30th, 1944 

I have an exam, in June, I’m told, for 
brewing, and they say not very difficult, 


but I've not done much work. However, 
we'll see. ... I went for another walk 
on Thursday with S. ; a very nice, warm 
day, and the most lovely purple and 
white hyacinths out — you'd be thrilled 
by all the little plants here. Have been 
playing quite a lot of hockey, tennis and 
badminton, with occasional attempts at 
soccer; in none of them do I ever seem 
to get any better, but they provide a lot 
of amusement. 

May 9th, 1944 

S. and I went for a walk to-day— 
the nicest day yet—and it was lovely; all 
the trees in blossom, and cowslips, etc., 
everywhere. A possibility of getting 
swimming later, too. . Am working 
harder — exam. soon. 

May 10th, 1944 

The usual hush which always attends 
the intense concentration going on when 
everyone in the room is writing their 
letters has now fallen. 

May 23rd, 1944 

We had a circus here last week ! 
Great fun—just a small country type— 
no elephants—but after so long, abso¬ 
lutely thrilling, and ever so much better 
than the cinema. Quite nice female per¬ 
formers, too! Went for a walk with S. 
to-day, but only on roads as shooting 
season is open. Not as good as the wood. 

June 12, 1944 

We are all cheered up a lot this week, 
and I really hope to see you by Christ¬ 
mas this time. ^ 

June 20th, 1944 

Sandy is now chief cook for a 
month, and is being kept very busy. 
Like all Scotsmen, he does like to do a 
job thoroughly and, consequently, does 
it a great deal better than I do; and in 
summer it takes a great deal of patience 
to prepare really decent meals when one 
might be outside. I went for another 
walk last week, this time through the 
town, and up to a charming little chapel, 
which has the priest's house built on to 
it. It is known as the Lady Chapel and I 
believe is world-famous. Anyhow, the 
altar and ceiling are well worth seeing, 
and the town, too, is very picturesque. 

July 31st, 1944 

News very limited. . . . Razor blades 
my only want if you send another parcel. 

The gardens are now in full swing, and 
we are consmTiing vast quantities of let¬ 
tuce. We have them for every meal, in¬ 
cluding breakfast, but still they grow 
faster than we can eat them. 

August 20th, 1944 

Saw Shall We Dance a fortnight ago — 
very amusing, and nice to be able to 
really understand your film for a change. 
Also went for a walk with Sandy last 
Saturday—very hot day and very enjoy¬ 
able; lots of wild raspberries. Brewing 
isn't going. I'm waiting for exam, papers. 

August 31st, 1944 

I’ve had a lot of your letters—all 
sorts of dates. . . . Our three, weeks 


of fine weather have come to an 
end and it is raining hard. Bathing 
had just started, and a few had 
been out; neither S. nor myself were 
lucky enough. But that’s finished, too, 
and I’m afraid for good. Otherwise 
life’s very cheerful. I had a good deal 
of tennis and hockey and am really not 
so decrepit as I thought I would be. 

September 11th, 1944 

Am remarkably well, but getting a bit 
impatient, as we all are, now that things 
look so cheerful. 

September 20th, 1944 

Life here rather dull—like waiting for 
a thunderstorm! No parole walks, 
cinemas or bathing, for the last month, 
and, I fear, unlikely now. However, 
that shouldn't worry us long. . . . My 
brewing exam, just hasn't gone, alas! 
The papers have refused to turn up, and 
it is thought unlikely that they will—so 
I’m rapidly forgetting all I learnt. But 
no one is working very hard just now— 
they're all too excited. Don't you dare 
ask either Sandy or me to do any cooking 
—at least not if you want to eat the pro¬ 
duct! Our w T ays are not yours. I’m 
afraid. . . . However, one day we’ll give 
you a P.o.W. dinner just for a trial! 

September 30th, 1944 

We are on half parcels, as you prob¬ 
ably know, but some have just come 
in, and, anyhow, I managed to have a 
very good meal Jor_ my birthday, and 
finished off the cigarsHrom Granny. Just 
think, that’s the third birthday I’ve 
spent in this camp—what a waste of 
time! Now that the summer is overTm 
doing a little more w’ork, but still no sign 
of my exam. Life, in fact, is rather 
dull; it* doesn’t seem worth planning 
anything far ahead, but one feels one 
ought to, just in case. . . . We tried to 
play tennis the other day. The court 
was dry, but the surrounds weren't, and 
we’d ruined all the balls before we'd 
finished. Some clothes parcels have 
arrived after a long gap—hope mine will 
be here soon—am running out of lots of 
little tKings. 

October 15th, 1944 

I have knitted myself a pullover! 
Four strands of wool, and knitting 
needles the size of a thick pencil. It is 
very thick and should keep me fairly 
warm. The wool was two strands of 
grey from old socks, etc., one of blue 
from an old pullover, and one of brown, 
also from a pullover. I was agreeably 
surprised it was so easy. You don't 
have to look too closely at it, but the 
general impression is really quite good. 

October 20th, 1944 

Very busy at the moment, cooking all 
day long. When you’re on half parcels 
there's so much more to be done to try 
to spin out the meat. ... I doubt if we 
shall be home for Christmas now—alas! 
And really I haven't any idea of what I 
want, except peace and quiet—but I'll 
try to think. 
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This clock at Stalag Luft III was made 
from Red Cross cocoa tins, string from 
parcels and old gramophone needles. 

Another Camp Clock 

Stalag Luft JII . 8.9.44. 

J OHNNY and I have now finished mak¬ 
ing our clock, and we seem to have 
amazed the whole camp. It is made 
from odd bits of wood, a few pieces of 
plywood, oits of tin, pencils, odd nails, 
gramophone needles, scraps of wire, 
thread and string, melted down silver 
paper and a coffee tin. I carved all the 
gear wheels from the plywood with my 
penknife (our only tool) and the pinions 
are small nails between small circles of 
wood. The shafts are pencils with 
gramophone needles fitted in the ends for 
the bearings, which fit into dents in a 
bit of tin nailed to a wooden case. The 
weight is a cigarette tin filled with 
earth. 

I have painted an old-fashioned face 
and made the hands, and though I say 
it myself, it does look good. We had a 
bit of a bother to engage the teeth cor¬ 
rectly, but it seems quite O.K. now and 
has run for two days without stopping 
and only gained ten minutes. 


The Letters They 
Write Home 


We are so pleased with it. We are 
now setting about working out a method 
of making it chime at the hours. 

The Two Armies 

Stalag VIIIA. 3 - 9 - 44 - 

T HIS week there came into camp quite 
a number of lads taken in France, 
looking very weary and travel-stained. 
We were in a position to put on a hefty 
brew for everybody; each was given some 
soup and a Red Cross food parcel, while 
a clothing collection was made in camp 
and well responded to. As old prisoners 
we know and appreciate the great moral 
value of such gestures and we were 
happy to be in a position to do it. 

So for the present we have adopted 
a Filer, a Girvan and Birmingham lad 
who still don’t know what being a 
prisoner is all about—may they not be 
long enough here to realise it! 

Naturally they were beseiged by ques¬ 
tions of all kinds, and most satisfying 
was the knowledge of the good con¬ 
ditions back home. We have come to the 
conclusion that we were active par¬ 
ticipants in an Army that used bows and 
arrows compared with to-day. Monty is 
a very popular fellow, and justifiably so 
as he has produced results that beggar 
description, and he has truly earned his 
latest promotion. 

Two Jobs at Once 

Stalag IVG. 3-9-44- 

E VERY week seems to include an anni¬ 
versary or celebration of some kind. 
Friday was our five years together cele¬ 
bration, after which we ran through all 
our experiences in Yorkshire, Lincoln¬ 
shire, etc. To-day is yet another 
memorable day, in preparation for which 
as I write this I am cooking some oat¬ 
cakes which we’ve agreed to try for a 
change; as a matter of fact, the fire is 
so hot at the moment that I'm using the 
knife more than the pencil. I ventured 
to taste one a minute ago—not bad for 
first time, but a little sad in the middle. 

Perhaps it would have been better to 
do one job at a time. While reading 
over your letters I’ve almost burnt the 
scones, so engrossed was I in your extract 
from the Journal leading article. If you 
were so optimistic then, what must be 
your feelings now? Although I have 
recently omitted any statement in this 
respect, it is not through any lack of 
thought on the subject, but because I'm 
sure nothing I could find to say would 
do justice either to the recent run of 
events or to our consequent feeling here. 

Your attempt to make me feel home¬ 
sick with the account of your walks, etc., 


does not make me look back so much 
on happy memories, but look forward to 
happier times in the near future. 

And now to return to the present—we 
had our visit to the cinema this morn¬ 
ing. This was the first outing we’ve had 
for some time, so we enjoyed the change 
immensely. The title of the film was 
The Man Who Was Sherlock Holmes. 
Although not about the original Mr. 
Holmes, it was quite good. 

Well, I’ve finished my oatcakes at 
last—10 there are altogether. I made 
x 3—3 gone in " tasters." 

“ Hardly Palatial ” 

Stalag 355. 19.8.44. 

W E are now much nearer home again 
after another journey under not 
exactly ideal conditions. This place is 
actually Stalag 355, but is now composed 
entirely of all the 357 personnel. It 
seems possible that R.A.F. personnel 
may eventually move again to a Luft 
camp, as the available area for P.o.W. 
camps seems to be ever diminishing ; but 
this may be our final billet. 

One would hardly call it palatial. The 
barracks are rather more barnlike than 
Luft VI. The designers hit upon the 
brilliant notion of shoving stoves like 
brick walls across what bit of window 
space there is, thus effectually plunging 
the greater part of the room in Stygian 
gloom. 

In the dim and distant future we may 
get electric lighting installed, but at the 
moment we are developing our sense of 
touch to a high degree after sunset. The 
old crowd of us are still together. 


Holiday Camp 

Stalag 383 ( Oflag ). 29.9.44. 


T HE temporary return to comparative 
civilisation has rather unsettled me 


and I haven't been able to concentrate 
on anything since I came here about ten 
days ago. 

It is a very strange sensation to be 
able to get up in the morning (after a 
cup of tea in bed), have a hot bath, and 
then go into breakfast in a dining room 
with waiters, then to go out into the 
garden and see no barbed wire and only 
one very unobtrusive German sentry. I 
don't know how long I ,shall be here— 
anything from four to seven weeks, and 
I'm feeling very much better already. I 
shall go back to VIIB eventually. 

We have walks every day in parties of 
12, with a German interpreter, and on 
these walks we are allowed to pick up 
windfalls from the fruit trees by the 
roadside, generally apples and pears and 
occasionally walnuts. As this is the first 
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These prisoners at 
Stalag IVD look 
fit and cheerful. 


In winter at 
Stalag XVIIIA 
the men enjoy 
snow tattles. 


fresh fruit I have had since being at the 
first camp, you will understand how 
much I enjoy it. 

This place is actually a private house, 
originally a castle and later a hunting 
box, and is still known as a schloss. It 
is situated in very pretty well-wooded 
hilly country, quite near the Danube. 
Yesterdaly we visited a nearby monas¬ 
tery, quite a.new experience for me, and 
were shown all its treasures, vestments, 
bones of saints and all. 

From 383 to Luft VII 

Stalag Luft VII. 2.8.44. 

E have had our expected move at 
last, and have arrived in our Air 
Force camp—Stalag Luft VII; but our 
address is still Stalag Luft III, so the 
move should not interfere with our mail. 

We all came here together from 383. 
It was quite a long journey, nearly three 
days and three nights. Fortunately, the 
weather was good and we saw quite a lot 
of the countryside. 

We are now in smaller huts, six in 
each. They would house Too hens 
easily. I was very sorry to leave our 
garden just as everything was ready to 
eat. The tomatoes were hardest to 
leave as we had over 60 plants with fruit 
just forming. However, the Army chaps 


we left there will soon dispose of them. 

We had a-narrow squeak a little while 
ago as we ran out of Red Cross parcels. 
Fortunately, they arrived in the nick of 
time, and we were soon fixed up again. 
We have had a wonderful run with them, 
and haven't missed a week for over a 
year. 

Carnival Capers 

Stalag 344. 18.9.44. 

E held our annual carnival to-day 
(hope it will be the last!). Every¬ 
thing went off well, although we all had 
the “needle" the previous evening. 
Guess we are getting used to them by 
now. 

The day started with the mayor and 
his wife riding round the camp escorted 
by the band. Afterwards he gave a 
,speech—and what a spech it was!—then 
he declared the show could begin. There 
were stalls of Aunt Sally, darts, and, of 
course, we had a copper roaming around. 
If he caught anyone swearing or 
gambling they were fined. I tried to 
knock his hat off, but had to run for it, 
and someone got on the roof and let him 
have a bucket of water, which did not 
improve his temper. 

Finished the day with a fancy dress 
dance. A Dutch couple won first prize. 




I was going as a Spaniard, but after see¬ 
ing my senorita changed my mind and 
went in khaki. Anyway, everything 
went off well, and all proceeds went to 
the Red Cross. 


From a Polish Airman 

Stalag Luft III. 12.9.44. 


T HIS summer I read very little; I 
spent mostly my time outside.. 
Taking opportunity of sunny days I 
washed a lot of my clothing for winter. 
Anyhow, my washing or cooking, though 
very bad, are better than my Spanish, 
so I could be now a maid of second class! 
.After one and a half years of life in 
prison camp I am afraid I shall be lazy 
for work and too ready and game for all 
enjoyment. Our camp is now more 
thickly populated; we are living eight in 
one room. Beside seven Polish boys, we 
have one young American. 

Our garden is full of tomatoes. As a 
result of humid summer vegetables are 
abundant. Livestock is also growing 
well. We have several new kittens. One 
Sqn. Ldr. has lizards in a hole 
protected by tins. The hare is 
growing very big. 

On the Move Again 

Stalag 357. 7.8.44. 

HIS place is interesting, with 
aircraft flying around all day, 
railway trains passing and re¬ 
passing on - the nearby railway, 
and a road running down the side 
of the camp. We feel like so many 
Rip Van Winkles wakened from 
our sleep. 

Unfortunately, we are not to 
stay here for long; in fact, we 
have been told to prepare to move 
in a few days’ time. Marching to 
and from stations carrying all 
personal kit is certainly a 
nuisance, but this should surely 
be the last time. 

An artist in the camp has made 



The dini 



This baby repatriate, waiting to board the Droti 
was born in Vittel Camp. 
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several hundred sketches of camp life, 
marching, etc.,' and intends to publish 
them after the war in book form. I have 
ordered a copy now, so that when it is 
all over you will be able to see for your¬ 
self what 4 ife is like here. 

Bumper Crop 

Stalag Luft III. 23.8.44. 

W E are benefiting a lot from our gar¬ 
den, having tomatoes every day and 
hundreds more to come. We have spent 
a lot of time for weeks on regular water¬ 
ing, etc., most of the plants having been 
grown from seed. 

We have also new potatoes and let¬ 
tuces, and soon the cabbages, onions, 
pumpkins and marrows will be ready. 
A small lawn is under my special juris¬ 
diction, and there is also a flower bed. 


The News He Gets 

Stalag IVC. * 7 - 9 - 44 * 

T HE news as you get it must seem 
wonderful; we aren’t too far behind 
with the news here. Rumours, of course, 



00m at Stalag 383 (Oflag'), the camp where some 
'-term prisoners are sent for a short rest. 



holm at Lisbon, 


are miles ahead of G.H.Q., 
but we have learned 'long 
ago to discount anything 
not proved authentic. 

Football Season 

Stalag IVB. 18.10.44. 

I RECEIVED a parcel this 
week. It was sent to 
Italy last year on September 
2nd, but it was all intact in¬ 
cluding 9 lb. of chocolate, 
which is just the job—espe¬ 
cially the milk blocks which 
I enjoy most. 

I went for a walk last 
week; had some rhubarb 
wine in a local inn, so you 
may well guess I was pleased 
with myself. 

Had a big football game 
on Sunday, Holland v. 
British Army team, the 
latter won 9—o. An R.A.F. 



team defeated the 
former 6—1 the 
week before. There 
are quite a few 
professional foot¬ 
ballers in the camp 
now, although the 
amateurs are just 
as good. 

Lumberjack 

Stalag XVI IB. 

21.8.44. 

T HIS camp is 
away up on 
the mountains; in 
fact we are even 
higher than Ben 
N ev i s, and a 
healthier spot 
would be hard to 
find. The work is 
lumbering (that is 
tree-felling), and, 
believe me, it teaches you to use the 
saw and swing an axe. 

I am as brown as a nigger, hard as 
nails, and turn the scales at list. 41b. 
of solid bone and muscle. 

Prisoner from Malta 

Stalag IVF. 18.7.44. 

D ON’T worry about me. The Jerries 
treat us as soldiers here and very 
well indeed. As a prisoner of war I have 
to do many different jobs because they 
like to see us busy. The job I am doing 
has nothing to do with war. I am 
pleased that you in Malta are having a 
better time, and hope that one day I 
shall enjoy it also. I am still wondering 
where I am going to settle down—in 
Mafrta or in England—when I finish here. 

I have been away from home now more 
than five years and I'm browned off with 
seeing places. 

Being a nice day to-day (Sunday) we 
are going for a walk. Last Sunday we 
managed to have some beer which was 
very good. 

Open Air Service 

Stalag IVC. 27.8.44. 

T HE Padre came from Stalag this 
morning and, together with a few of 
the chaps from surrounding camps, we 
had a short service in our compound. 
The service, which was mainly hymns 
and an address, was followed by Com¬ 
munion. It was very pleasant indeed 
under the trees, with glorious weather. 
We have hardly seen a cloud in the sky 
for fourteen days now. 

The tomatoes'are ripening at the rate 
of about six per day. 

A big handball game to-night—Regu¬ 
lars v. The Rest. 

. . . And So To Bed 

Stalag VIIIB {Hospital). 10.9.44. 

I HAVE spent another uneventful day, 
about the same as every Sunday. 

Got up about 8 a.m., washed, etc., 
had a cup of tea and went on .parade at 
9 o'clock. After we had attended to the 


Stalag 383 sent this Christmas card to the Mayor and Red 
Cross workers of Guildford, Surrey. 


wants of the sick and lame'it was about 
11 o’clock. More tea with bread and 
butter, jam and cakes. Then I helped 
to clean up the living room and our bed¬ 
room, after which I had a read out in 
the sun. 

About 2 o’clock I had another wash 
and pressed my trousers, and went to 
football at four. Once more tea ! 

Returned from football at 7 o'clock, 
had dinner of roast potatoes, greens and 
fried meat roll, followed by custard and 
prunes. A talk, more tea, then dancing, 
and so to bed. 

Perfect League of Nations 

Stalag VIIA. 28.8.44. 

/ ~pi!IS is a transit camp for officers, so 
I may qot be long in it. We are a 


1 

perfect League of Nations—having 
officers from many nationalities, so it is 
a good opportunity for polishing my 
Hindustani, French and Italian. 

I am very fit—thanks to the regular 
supply of Red Cross parcels—-which are 
an absolute Godsend. In spite of my 
being nearly 30 I manage to play 
strenuous rugger three times a week. We 
get an occasional walk in the country 
and the other day four officers were 
taken down to the river for a swim. 

I have taken up acting again and had 
quite a nice part in a recent produc¬ 
tion. 

Autumn Sports 

Oflag VIIB. 10.10.44. 

I AM still playing a game daily, prin¬ 
cipally basket-ball or hockey. In case 
you still think these rather "sissy" 
games, I might say there have been a fair 
crop of broken bones and cracked ribs, 
but so far I've escaped with an odd 
bruise or cut. 

Once more we are seeing the trees 
across the valley turn brown. Tliey 
started suddenly last week, and are now 
a mixture of brown, yellow and green. 
Parole walks seems to have stopped per¬ 
manently, but they were grand while 
they lasted. 
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/ .N every case where the condi¬ 
tions call for remedy, the Pro¬ 
tecting Power makes represen¬ 
tations to the German authorities. 
Where there is any reason to doubt 
whether the Protecting Power has 
acted it is at once requested to do 
so. When it is reported that food or 
clothing is required, the necessary 
action is taken through the Inter¬ 
national Red Cross Committee. 


a fourth 
pound 


624 new prisoners arrived at Stalag Luft I between April and 
August this year, and it is said to be rather overcrowded. 


OFLAG XIIB, HADAMAR 

At the main camp several senior 
officers have arrived, and are very com¬ 
fortably accommodated in large spacious 
rooms. The morale in this camp is very 
high and general conditions are very 
satisfactory. There were 319 prisoners 
in the camp at the time of the visit. A 
new transit camp had been opened only 
a month before the visit, for British 
officers captured on the Western Front. 
Strength 64 officers and 9 orderlies. The 
camp is situated in the village of 
Hadamar, not far from the main Oflag. 
The prisoners are housed in good wooden 
hutments in the courtyard of an old 
school. The officers sleep in dormitories 
holding twenty double-tier bunks and 
have mattresses, sheets, blankets and 
pillows. Washing facilities are adequate. 

The prisoners cook their own food, but 
there is a shortage of Red Cross parcels 
both in the transit and main camps. At 
the time of visit the men were receiving 
a parcel every ten days and these were 
shared and cooked communally. There 
were no patients in the infirmary at the 
time of visit. A doctor from the main 
camp has been transferred to the transit 
camp. 

The prisoners can play games and go 
for walks in the huga courtyard. Out¬ 
going mail is Satisfactory, but no incom¬ 
ing mail had been received. 

There were no complaints, and for a 
temporary camp it gave the visiting dele¬ 
gate a very good impression. The men, 
who arrive very tired from the front, are 
easily satisfied and require a great deal 
of rest, which they are able to have in 
comfort. (Visited July , 1944 -) 

STALAG LUFT I, BARTH 

Since the last visit in April, 1944, the 
strength has increased by 624, so that 
the total number of prisoners of war now 
in the camp is 4,088, of whom 3,414 are 
Americans and 674 British. 

As a result of this increase in numbers 


September 1st, and a 


com- 
w a s 

under construc¬ 
tion, which was 
due to be 
opened on 
fifth was expected 


to be ready for use about the middle of 
October. The prisoners move freely from 
one compound to another. 

The shortage of materials in Germany 
makes it difficult to carry out repairs. 
The barracks are all fumigated at 
regular intervals, but vermin reappear 
from time to time. Roofs are still leak¬ 
ing although repairs are being carried 
out, and the prisoners are unable to 
make much headway in the whitewash¬ 
ing of the barracks due to shortage of 
brushes. Lighting was very bad at the 
time of visit, but the German authorities 
stated that a new transformer was being 
installed which when ready should pro¬ 
vide a stronger light. 

The infirmary is to be recognised as a 
hospital, which will enable the doctors 
to have additional equipment, including 
a better X-ray plant. At present there 
are two British doctors and 18 British 
orderlies working in the infirmary. Many 
improvements had already taken place in 
the operating theatre and several suc¬ 
cessful operations had been carried out. 

A new laundry barrack is under con¬ 
struction. Mail had improved, but there 
was still delay in censoring as all mail is 
directed through Stalag Luft 3 for this 
purpose. 

Although material conditions in this 
camp are not good at present, it is hoped 
that when the two new compounds are 
opened, overcrowding will cease and the 
man-power at present used for building 
will be available for repairs and the con¬ 
ditions generally improved, especially 
with regard to washing facilities, latrines, 
recreational facilities and space for 
exercise. ( Visited August, 1944.) 

STALAG VIIIA, GORLITZ 

No changes in the exterior or interior 
arrangements have occurred since the 
last visit in April, 1944. There are now 
1,079 British prisoners of war in the base 
camp and 1,941 are dispersed amongst 


the 46 Labour 
Detach- 
ments, making 
a total of 3,020 
in the Stalag 
area. 

The water 
supply is now 
plentiful, and 
every prisoner 
of war has at 
least one hot 
bath each 
week. 

There are now two Church of England 
chaplains in the camp. This is a very 
satisfactory camp. The Man of Confi¬ 
dence works untiringly for the good of 
the prisoners of war and has the support 
of the German camp authorities. There 
are, however, two things which spoil the 
smooth running of the camp. One is the 
existence of a discipline barrack, where 
prisoners of war awaiting trial by mili¬ 
tary courts are housed. At the time 
of visit 12 prisoners were living in this 
barrack in very overcrowded conditions. 
They are unable to have a bath more 
than once a month and have no facilities 
for recreation or exercise. 

Difficulties also arise in regard to men 
who are graded “fit for light'duties.” 
The German doctor representing the 
Labour Exchanges invariably overrules 
the decision made by the British and 
German military M.O.s and insists that 


Three of the officers at Oflag XIIB 
where morale is very high and 
general conditions most satisfactory. 
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the men are fit to work. Work in Ger¬ 
many at the present comes first. For¬ 
tunately, however, if a man should again 
become sick, when he has returned to 
his Labour Detachment, there is no diffi¬ 
culty in sending him back to the Stalag 
for treatment. (Visited July, 1944,) 

LABOUR DETACHMENTS 
DEPENDENT ON STALAG VIIIA 
Detachment No. 12404 , Waldenburg. 

103 British prisoners of war work under¬ 
ground in a coal mine. There were no 
complaints about working conditions at 
the time of the visit. 

Living accommodation is, however, 
rather unsatisfactory. The building and 
the interior decorations are old and do 
not lend themselves well to the needs of 
the prisoners of war. The triple-tier 
beds are still infested with vermin 
despite several attempts to disinfect the 
sleeping rooms. The men are able to 
have hot showers daily at the mine. 
Cold water only is available in the camp. 

Clothing is unsatisfactory. Leather 
headgear fof use in the mine and rubber 
boots are in short supply. The men are 
able to play football in their spare time. 

The medical attention is unsatis¬ 
factory, because the German military 
doctor responsible is very overworked. 
The delegate asked that a British M.O. 
might be posted to this area and the 
German authorities thought this might 
be possible, provided that he would also 
agree to look after the prisoners of war 
of other nationalities in the area. These 
conditions with regard to medical atten¬ 
tion are present in all other Detach¬ 
ments which were visited, but it is hoped 
that when a British M.O. is attached to 
the area the position will improve. 

The delegate also asked the owner of 
the mine to provide new accommodation 
for the men in this Detachment; this 
was agreed, but no date was mentioned. 

Detachment No. 12402 , Weisstein, was 
reported to be very' good. There are 
136 British - prisoners of war here, 114 
of whom work underground and the re¬ 
mainder on the surface of a coal mine. 

Living accommodation is also satis¬ 
factory. The compound is situated in 
open country some distance from the 
mine. The barracks are modern, the 
prisoners have a well-equipped kitchen, 
where they cook their own food. They 
also have a small theatre. There were 
no complaints on either the working or 
living conditions, and the Man of Confi¬ 
dence was said to be on good terms with 
the German authorities. 

The Man of Confidence from the fol¬ 
lowing Detachments came to Detach¬ 
ment 12404 for an interview with the 
delegate:— 

No. 12401 , Waldenburg-Altwasser. 

138 British prisoners of war are employed 



No changes in ex¬ 
terior or interior 
arrangement s 
have occurred at 
Stalag VIIIA at 
Gorlitz. 


in a glassworks. 

Working hours are 
8, 10 and 12 daily. 

•Those on the 8- and 
io-hour shifts have 
every second Sun¬ 
day free. Those on 
the 12-hour shift 
have every Sunday 
free. There were 
no complaints, with 
the exception of the 
medical attention, 
and billets were said 
to be good. 

41 British prisoners of war form 
Detachment 12701 / 2 , Glatz, of whom 
21 work in a gasworks and 20 in an 
iron foundry. There were no complaints. 

At Detachment 11351 , Weigelsdorf, 23 
British prisoners of war make electric 
cables. The Man of Confidence com¬ 
plained that there was no proper drink¬ 
ing water’installation, the men having to 
take their water from a nearby stream. 

There were no complaints at Detach- 
ment 13001 , Bad Langenau, where 34 
British prisoners of war work on the 
railway. 

Detachments No. 11505 , Niesky, and 
No. 11506 , Zinsendorf, were both re¬ 
ported to be satisfactory. There are 16 
prisoners of war in the former who work 
in a clay pit; the men live in a stone 
house near the pit. Medical and dental 
treatment from German civilian doctors 
in the town are satisfactory. The nine 
prisoners of war from Detachment 11506 
also work in a clay pit and are housed 
in a lovely old farmhouse in the midst 
of woods (Visited July, 1944.) 


materialised, but the German authorities 
promised to look into the matter once 
again. Fuel is somewhat short. 

The two British M.O.s had no com¬ 
plaints qbout the infirmary, but the 
camp hospital is below standard. Medi¬ 
cal supplies, had been cut recently. 

New supplies of clothing from .Geneva 
had been received, but although it had 
improved the position, the situation is 
still not entirely satisfactory. Socks and 
towels are most urgently required. 

The padre complained about the con¬ 
dition of the cemetery, and the Stalag 
authorities promised to form a party of 
men for the permanent upkeep of the 
churchyard. 

Letter mail is said to be fair, but the 
parcels mail is bad—only two loads have 
arrived since October, 1943. 

The conditions at this camp have im¬ 
proved since the last visit in May, 1944.. 
but there is still much to be desired. 
Owing to the shortage of man-power and 
materials, it is difficult to effect the 
necessary improvements. 


(Visited August, 1944.) 


STALAG XIA, ALTENGRABOW 

There were 607 British prisoners of 
war at this base camp on the day of the 
visit. 2,421 British prisoners of war are 
dispersed in 27 Work Detachments, 
making a total of 3,028 in the Stalag 
area. 

The interior arrangements are satis¬ 
factory. The barracks have, with the 
exception of two rooms, been redecorated 
and refitted. The remaining two rooms 
will be ready for use shortly. Washing 
facilities are primitive, hot showers are 
available once a week. 

The prisoners of war are still only able 
to cook their private Red Cross food 
parcels on improvised cookers and fire¬ 
places. The promised stoves had not 


LABOUR DETACHMENT 
DEPENDENT ON STALAG XIA 
Detachment No. 356 / 19 , Halberstadt. 

155 British prisoners of war are housed 
in three new barracks on the outskirts 
of the town, about a mile from the 
Junkers factory. The compound is 
reasonably large and has open splinter 
trenches. The men work at the factory 
digging air-raid shelters and canals. The 
hours are nj flaily, the extra half-hour 
daily being worked so as to have Satur¬ 
day afternoons free. One Sunday in 
three is free. The men who were 
formerly at Detachment 153/2 are now 
in this Detachment. 

Living quarters are satisfactory 
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Double-tier beds, cupboards, stools and 
tables, electric light and good stoves. 
Adequate washing facilities. Two 
showers are being installed; meantime 
prisoners can use the factory showers. 

Medical and dental treatment satis¬ 
factory. Boots and clothing are unsatis¬ 
factory, but will be improved when 
transport becomes available to bring 
stocks from the main camp. There is 
also a lack of, razor blades. This is a 
good Detachment with excellent under¬ 
standing between the prisoners and the 
German authorities. 

Detachment 243 / 4 , Elbingerode, Kalk- 
werke, is laid out on a mountain slope 
overlooking a valley and consists of a 
new brick-built barrack situated in 
rather a small compound. 49 British 
prisoners of war work in a stone quarry 
for eight hours a day and four hours 
every second Sunday. 

The barrack is quite new, and the in¬ 
terior arrangements are very good. There 
are threfe sleeping rooms, a day room 
and combined washroom and kitchen; 
double-tier wooden beds, a cupboard 
each, good blankets, sufficient sitting 
accommodation, electric light and cen¬ 
tral heating. Food is cooked at.the fac¬ 
tory and Red Cross parcels can be 
cooked on the. newly installed range. 

The only complaint was the shortage 
of sports gear and recreational facilities. 
When these have been supplied this will 
be a very good detachment. 

47 prisoners of war at Detachment 
243/3 Elbingerode are employed by the 
Town Council on general labour. This 
is a reasonably good working Detach¬ 
ment. The hours were usually 12 per 
day with every Sunday free, but it was 
thought that in future the men would 
have to work every alternate Sunday. 
The chief shortage was socks, but the 
main Stalag have been asked for 
supplies. 

There were a few improvements at 
Detachment 170/26 Dessau, where 231 
British prisoners of war work in a wag¬ 
gon factory doing various jobs such as 
welding and grinding parts of the 
machinery. 18 men are employed in a 
nearby cement works. The men work 
10 hours a day and have Saturday after¬ 
noons and Sundays free. 

New splinter-trenches have been dug 
next to the prisoners' living quarters, 
which are reported to be good. The ven¬ 
tilation has been improved by adjusting 
two large windows on each side of the 
dormitory. The showers have been in¬ 
stalled enabling each man to have two 
hot showers weekly. A small infirmary 
has been partitioned off. The only com¬ 
plaints were of a shortage of clothing 
and green vegetables. The German 
authorities promised to look into the 
matter of the vegetables, and some more 
clothing will be sent from the main 
Stalag. 

The Man of Confidence from Detach¬ 
ment 170/4 Dessau-Rosslau reported 
that his 67 British prisoners of war were 


in good health and high spirits. The 
men worked 10 hours daily in a wood 
factory. A few complaints were made 
and the German authorities promised to 
look into them and do their best to 
improve conditions. Detachment 602 /J. 
Neuwegerslebeu, where 75 prisoners of 
war wftrk in a cement factory was re¬ 
ported by the Man of Confidence to be 
satisfactory. There were no complaints. 

Detachment 932 / 6 Wernigefode was 
opened in May, 1944. 73 prisoners of 

war are engaged making large concrete 
slabs for the construction of emergency 
houses for the bombed-out civilian popu¬ 
lation. These men are accommodated in 
a large barrack situated in a small com¬ 
pound. Double-tier beds, sufficient sit¬ 
ting accommodation, electric light and 
good stoves are all satisfactory. There 
are two cooking ranges, one is used for 
German rations and the other for Red 
Cross and private parcels. Clothing is 
not very satisfactory. 

The chief complaint was lack of recrea¬ 
tional equipment. However, the dele¬ 
gate was able to arrange for the men to 
go for walks outside the camp until more 
facilities are available within the com¬ 
pound. (Visited August, 1944.) 

Detachment No. 7002 , Ufingen, was 
not visited, but the delegate saw the Man 
of Confidence, who had no complaints 
and said conditions were satisfactory. 
The 284 prisoners at this detachment are 
digging a canal. 

Few changes have occurred at Detach¬ 
ment 7005 , Gitter, since the last visit- 
in May 1944. The 367 prisoners of war 
are doing several types of work, such 
as tree-felling, building a dam, con¬ 
structing roads, etc. There were no seri¬ 
ous complaints. Several prisoners of 
war need dentures or glasses, and the 
German authorities promised to have 
them removed to the main Stalag for 
attention. New clothing will be sent 
from the main camp. 

Another first visit was paid to Detach¬ 
ment 7006 , Adelebsen, which was opened 
in December, 1943, which is not such a 
good Kommando 
as those mentioned 
above. 89 prisoners 
of war work in a 
stone quarry and 
live in an old 
stone house and a 
wooden barrack. 

The house has four 
small sleeping 
rooms with double¬ 
tier bunks and two 
living rooms. A 
small room, serves 
as a kitchen and 


Prisoners at 
Stalag XIA where 
conditions have 
improved, but 
there is still much 
left to te done. 


sick bay. There are no cupboards. 
In the barrack there are twQ big 
rooms with one cupboard per two men. 
Double-tier beds. Each, man has two 
German blankets. Lighting is inade¬ 
quate. Heating is given by small iron 
stoves. Fuel is plentiful. 

Washing facilities are bad—only 13 
washbasins for the 89 men. Hot showers 
are available once a week at the quarry. 

Cooking is done by a prisoner of war, 
but the kitchen is dark and badly 
equipped. The prisoners can cook their 
own food on the stoves. Medical treat¬ 
ment is inadequate; there is no medical 
orderly in the camp, and the German 
authorities have promised to look into 
the matter. Inadequate attention has 
been given by a German civilian doctor. 

It is not considered that this will ever 
be a good detachment since the accom¬ 
modation is too primitive, and the Ger¬ 
man High Command have been asked to 
close it down. 

Practically the same conditions exist 
at Detachment 7007 , also at Adelebsen, 
as- at 7006, and the delegate recom¬ 
mended that it also should be closed. 52 
P.o.W.s are employed in a quarry. 

Detachment 7003 , Ohlendorf, has im¬ 
proved considerably since the last visit 
in May, 1944. There were still a few 
complaints about working conditions, 
but the owner of the mine realises that, 
since the prisoners give satisfaction, any 
improvements will be to his own benefit. 

Arrangements had been made .for 
fumigating the bed-clothes and chang¬ 
ing the straw in the mattresses in the 
near future. A new supply of clothing 
was being sent from the main camp. 

(Visited August, 1944.) 

STALAG LUFT JV 

It was announced in the House of 
Commons on December 20th that repre¬ 
sentations were being made through the 
Protecting Power about overcrowding 
and unsatisfactory conditions at Stalag 
Luft IV, which have been aggravated by 
the transfer of men from another camp 
and of newly captured prisoners. 
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STALAG 

LUFT 

III 

MEMORIAL 

To the 47 officers 
of the R.A.F., 
Dominion and 
Allied Air Forces 
shot by the Ger¬ 
mans after the 
mass escape. 
Memorial de¬ 
signed by F/Lt. 
W. Wy Iton 
Todd, A.R.I.B.A. 
and constructed 
entirely by 
officers in the 
camp with 
materials sup- 
p I i ed by the 
Germans. 


This drawing by F/Lt. 
B. L Kenyon is repro¬ 
duced by courtesy of The 
Times. 



Stain" IV< 


Report from a British Camp Captain 
ments , in a letter to the Chairman of the 


T REPRESENT a total of over 1,200 
*■“ P.o.W.s, divided amongst 15 camps 
ranging in size from 20 men to nearly 
250. Each camp has a confidence man 
who may also have to work, depending 
on the size of the camp. These camp 
confidence men are in regular touch with 
me by means of my visits to them which 
are unrestricted, and I see them on 
various other occasions such as Red Cross 
clothing issues, food parcel issues, etc. I 
in turn am in touch with the chief 
British man of confidence of the camp, 
who watches, officially, our interests at 
headquarters, by means of my visits to 
Stalag, when the camps' individual re¬ 
quirements are reported to him. He is 
also allowed to make periodic visits to 
the working Kommandos. 

Red Cross Food Parcels.—I travel 
regularly to Stalag with transport for 
these parcels. They are stored in a 
central magazine within one of the camps 
until distributed—usually about every 
four weeks. Every camp has a satisfac¬ 
tory reserve of parcels and every effort 
is made to keep this reserve constant. 
Every man in the area is receivings food 
parcel and 50 cigarettes per week. 

Red Cross Clothing.—Clothing usually 
arrives in large consignments which I col¬ 
lect from Stalag. It is issued on the 
camp confidence man's signature from 
the German stores under my direct super¬ 
vision. The issue of the clothing within 


the camp is the direct responsibility of 
the camp confidence man who is in a 
better position to know the man's per¬ 
sonal requirements. 

Every man in the area has a complete 
British uniform and at least one pair of 
British boots, but owing to the nature 
of the work of some men it is not pos¬ 
sible to guarantee? the perfect condition 
of this clothing. In fact in a numler 
of cases replacements are needed. Boot 
repairing kit, i.e., leather, etc., has also 
been received and was most welcome but 
more is required in almost all camps. 
The camp shoemaker repaired boots 
while the stocks have lasted. 

Work—The work varies largely, from 
railway repair sheds to manufacturing ice 
for cold storage purposes. There are, 
however, a large number of men. em¬ 
ployed in factory or indoor work, al¬ 
though the work is actually usually 
harder. The hours all round have a 
tendency to be long and 10 hours a day 
is fairly general. Sunday work still 
carries on, but every other Sunday is free 
in most cases. 

Camps.—These again differ widely, 
but a common form of billet in this area 
is a gasthof or hotel. Usually the 
prisoners are housed in one large room 
for sleeping, and the lavatories and wash¬ 
rooms are separate. The normal wooden 
barracks is not much used. Beds are in 
most cases 3-tiered and wooden, each 


representing Working Detach- 
Prisoners of War Department 

man being provided with a palliasse and 
two blankets. Cupboards for clothes, 
etc., are rather scarce. 

Sports and Entertainments.—Football 
matches are allowed between working 
Kommandos. Also almost every form of 
sport or entertainment is allowed pro¬ 
viding the facilities exist or can be pro¬ 
vided. 

Cinema shows are given every two or 
three weeks on Sunday mornings. 

Three Lagers have their own concert 
parties. As there is not too much spare 
time to arrange and rehearse large-scale 
productions, Lagers must largely rely on 
their own ingenuity for entertainment 
within the‘camp. Much has been done 
by the camps themselves. Newspapers 
are produced in at least four camps. 
Whist drives, debates, and two boxing 
shows have also taken place. 

Life in a Camp.—It cannot be 
described in a few lines—it is much too 
varied and only a genius at precis could 
attempt to do it. Suffice to say that as 
usual the British P.o.W. gets down to it 
and tries to make the best of it, grumb¬ 
ling perhaps, but nevertheless managing 
to keep cheerful. I am expressing the 
opinion of everybody in this area when 

1 say that thanks to the Red Cross, life 
as a P.o.W. in a working camp, al¬ 
though not definitely a pleasure, is at 
least bearable. {Letter dated August 

2 7 th, 194 4 -) 
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Hotv the thihlren f* ^ Help 


In addition to those mentioned below , we wish to thank the 
many kind readers whose help to the Funds this month we 
cannot find room to record here individually 


C HILDREN have been outstanding 
among those who help the Funds. 
This month we record some of the 
ways—from carol singing to selling kit¬ 
tens !—in which their efforts have brought 
in more than £340,000 direct since the 
beginning of the war. H.R.H. the Duke 
of Gloucester, in expressing his personal 
appreciation to them on several occasions, 
has acknowledged their devoted work. 

Donations from the Abergavenny 
County High School for Girls, alone, now 
total £1,140, and Gipsy Road School, at 
West Norwood, has, by continuous sup¬ 
port, contributed over £1,000. Substan¬ 
tial sums have been added to the regular 
contributions which are received by the 
many sales of hand-made articles, home¬ 
made cakes', jam and other good things, 
which have been produced in spite of 
present difficulties in obtaining materials 
and which have been outstanding for the 
high standard of skill achieved. On 
one occasion the girls of Sutton West 
Central School raised £20 by selling 153 
dolls, whose prices ranged from 6d. to 
7s. 6d.—adults were charged 3d. and 
pupils id. for the privilege of seeing them 
displayed. 

At another school £12 was made by 
selling toy animals given by children, 
many of whom were from Guernsey and 
have parents interned in Germany. A 
£20 cheque, the result of a sale of work 
held at a day nursery in Clifton, was 
handed by Joan Christopher (whose 
father is a prisoner of war in Burma) to 
Col. Dan Burgess, for the Red Cross. 

Target for Parcels 
A number of schools have aimed at 
targets to cover the cost of a specified 
number of food parcels which are sent to 
prisoners of war. Every week during the 
past year, enough money has been given 
in pennies and halfpennies by the 
scholars of Penrhyn Street Junior Boys’ 
School in Liverpool to cover the cost of 
four parcels, and the members of the 
Junior Mixed Department of Oxford 
Street School, West Hartlepool, began a 
drive to collect money for 25 parcels, but 
they finally succeeded in sending £31 10s:, 
sufficient for 63 parcels! Money weigh¬ 
ing 50 lb. was the goal fixed by the 
children of Kentish Town School, who 
raised just over that amount. A prisoner 
of war has been “ adopted ” by the 
Manchester Municipal Senior School. 

Guides have been busy, too. The com¬ 
pany at Harlech sent £7 8s. from a 


bazaar which they 
arranged, and the 
Captain of the 
Bearwood Girl 
Guides and Brown¬ 
ies of Wokingham, 

Berks, forwarded 
£20 on their be¬ 
ll a 1 f. The 2nd 
Northumber¬ 
land Post Ranger 
Company, whose 
members are in¬ 
valid and cripple 
girls, sent a gift which had resulted from 
their industry, and the 2nd Catford 
Brownie Pack, who had a very bright 
idea, took empty jam-jars for which they 
had appealed to the local factory where 
they received £1. After a Nativity play 
by the 2nd Mill Hill Guide Company, a 
repatriated prisoner of war paid a tribute 
and, says the Captain, " . . . made us 
realise more and more how absolutely 
vital your fund is for the well-being of 
the prisoners." 

Acting for the Red Cross 

There is much interest in the theatre 
in schools, also, and talent has been in¬ 
strumental in aiding the Red Cross. 
Among the many plays which have been 
produced were "The Mikado " at Queen 
Margaret’s School, Castle Howard, and 
"Gallows Glorious," presented by boys 
of Bolton School Dramatic Society. Con¬ 
certs have been popular as well and one 
was given by eleven children from Over 
St. John’s C.E. School, Winsford,. who 
used a sand-pit as an open-air theatre. 
Rehearsals for another concert in Teyn- 
ham, Kent, held in the evenings, took 
place in a local orchard, and at Scaring- 
ton five evacuees, who were all under 13 
and had only arrived three weeks before, 
gave a concert unaided. Boys from 
Form 6a, Brent Modern School, Hendon, 
showed slides on India, and charged 2d. 
for admission. 

Original Ideas 

Of the numerous original schemes 
carried out, only a small selection can be 
made. The Wood-Choppers’ Gang, of 
Swansea, has worked hard and has had 
the cause at heart. Derek Birch, who 
lives in North Wales has raised £5 2s. 6d. 
by making and selling paper windmills, 
and seven-year-olds of Standard 1, St. 
John’s Boys’ School, Redhill, were in¬ 
spired by a Red Cross advertisement on a 



These children of Glengall School, Millwall, made toys and 
sold them for the Red Cross. 

sweet bag to organise a tuck shop for sell¬ 
ing cakes, which was well patronised. 
Another story about cakes comes from 
Walthamstow, where the Red Cross 
profited unexpectedly because the cakes 
did not arrive for the annual winter tea at 
the Baptist Church Sunday School. The 
boys and girls themselves asked that the 
money so saved should be used to cheer 
prisoners of war. Bradford schoolchil¬ 
dren have collected 41,294 farthings 
during the'past five years, and two chil¬ 
dren at Tolworth have found 700 safety 
pins for the Organisation. 

The children have enjoyed the fresh 
air, raising money by picking herbs and 
fruits from the hedgerows. In the Isle of 
Man enough foxglove leaves to make 
500,000 special pills and rose-hips for 
1,000 bottles of syrup were gathered, the 
proceeds amounting to £38 5s. 4d. Some 
students who were engaged on farming 
work during the holidays generously 
donated their earnings to the Red Cross. 
And another hard worker had an order 
for twelve wooden dolls from a friend 
who wanted them to be coloured in green 
and brown because she wished to give 
one to each member of the W.L.A. at the 
farm where her daughter was working. 

Towards the Future 

News of interest and fresh ways of 
helping are always arriving. Only last 
week a school at Isleworth wrote, to say 
that they had just started collections of 
their own, and one school which has had 
to move twice owing to bomb damage, 
has still managed to give support. Harry . 
Reilly, of Bow, wrote: "Keep the good 
work up, and we will do our utmost to 
help you." Now the children are going 
on to new endeavours and hgive already 
started to make brightly coloured 
"Treasure Bags" for the wounded and 
repatriates, to be filled with the useful 
things they so much appreciate. 
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WAR SERVICE GRANTS 


For the Families of Prisoners 


T O ensure that the families ot Service¬ 
men, including those who are 
prisoners of war, shall be able to main¬ 
tain a certain standard of living, the 
Government has a scheme of War Service 
Grants which can in certain circum¬ 
stances supplement the regulation service 
allowances. The view is taken that there 
is a minimum below which none should 
fall — irrespective of the pre - service 
standard. Men still serving actively in 
the Forces know about these facilities, 
but P.o.W.s may not have heard, or may 
have omitted to tell their families that 
they may be eligible to benefit. 

The grant can be made to any depen¬ 
dent or member of the prisoner of war’s 
family if the need is proved. Here are 
brief details: — 

In the case of a wife with children, 
grants are based on a comparison of the 
family budget before and after the 
husband's enlistment. 

The grant is assessed so as to provide 
the wife and children of serving men 
with a minimum standard income for 
living expenses of not less than 22s. a 


week for each adult, and ns. a week for 
each child under 14, after fixed and 
reasonable commitments of the house¬ 
hold, such as rent, rates, hire purchase, 
insurance, etc., have been paid. 

If the pre-service household income 
was above this standard, a larger amount 
can be allotted and re-assessment is made 
if financial circumstances improve or 
grow worse. For example, the grant will 
generally be increased if the wife has had 
to give up work and it may be (but is 
not always) reduced if the soldier has 
been promoted. 

The maximum grant is £3 a week. 

Grants can also be paid to childless 
wives if they are unable to wbrk because 
of age, incapacity, or heavy home 
responsibilities; and to dependants of 
Servicemen who are prisoners of war. 

Officers’ families are eligible to apply 
for War Service Grants equally with 
those of “other ranks.” 

Application must be made on form 
WSG 21 which is available at any Post 


of War 

Office in Great Britain or Northern 
Ireland 

Write to your prisoner and tell him 
'if a grant is made: it may take,a weight 
off his shoulders. 

EMERGENCY GRANTS 

JLump sum Emergency Grants may also 
be paid, irrespective of any War Service 
Grant, towards the cost of a serious and 
prolonged illness or death in the house¬ 
hold of a member of the Forces, includ¬ 
ing those who are prisoners of war. 

The maximum grant is £10. Any 
benefit such as insurance is taken into 
account and, in the case of illness, the 
family must meet the first £1 of the 
expenses themselves. As the need for an 
Emergency Grant is often urgent, claims 
are dealt with locally to save time. 

Application should be made either in 
person or by letter to the Chief Regional 
Officer of the Ministry of Pensions for the 
district where the family lives. His 
address may be obtained at any post 
office near to the home address. 



Open Mittens 

M aterials.— 2 oz. 4- P iy. Two No. 
10 knitting needles, crochet hook. 
THE RIGHT-HAND MITTEN 

Using 2 strands of wool together through¬ 
out, cast on 44 s t. 

1st Row.—K.2, * P.1, K.l, repeat from 
* to end of row. Repeat this row 26 times. 
28th Row.—K.2, P.1, K.l, * increase 
once in next st. (K.l, P.l) twice, increase 
once in next st. (P.l, K.l) twice, repeat 
from * to end of row (there should now 
be 52 st. on needle). 

29th Row.—K.2, * K.3, P.2, repeat from 
* to last 5 st., K.5. 

30th Row.—K.2, * P.3, K.2, repeat from 
* to end of row. 

Repeat 29th and 30th rows eleven times. 
53rd Row.—K.2, * K.3, P.2, repeat from 
* to last 5 st., K.5. 

54th Row.—K.l2, * P.3, K.2, repeat 
from * to end of row. 

55th Row.—K.5, * P.2, K.3, repeat fpom 
* to last 12 st., K.l2. 

56th Row.—Cast off 10 st., knitways, 
K.2, * P.3, K.2, repeat from * to end of row. 
Repeat 29th and 30th rows three times, 
then 29th row once. Work 2 rows in plain. 
Cast off knitways, leaving a length for 
crochet :—4 ch., miss 12 st., I d.c. in next 
st. (6 ch., miss 8 st., I d.c. in next st.) 
twice, 7 ch., I d.c. in end st. Fasten off. 
Join in wool at commencement of 10 cast-off 
st., 8 ch., I d.c. into end st. Fasten off. 
THE LEFT-HAND MITTEN 
Work exactly as given for Right-Hand 
Mitten, until 53rd row has been worked. 
Proceed as follows :— 

1st Row.—* K.2, P.3, repeat from * to 
last 12 st. K. 12. 


2nd Row.—K. 15, * 

P.2, K.3, repeat from 
* to last 2 st., K.2. 

3rd Row.—Like 1st 
row. 

4th Row.—Cast off 
10 st. knitways, K.2, * 

K.3, P.2, repeat from * 
to last 5 st., K.5. 

5th Row.—* K.2, P.3, 
repeat from * to last 2 
st., K.2. Repeat 29th 
and 30th rows twice, 
then 29th row once, as 
given for Right-Hand 
Mitten. Work 2 rows 
in plain knitting. Cast 
off knitways, leaving a 
length for crochet :— 

7 ch., miss 9 st., I d.c. 
into next st. (6 ch., miss 

8 st., I d.c. into next st.) twice, 4 ch., 
miss 12 st., I d.c. into end st. Fasten off. 
Join in wool at commencement of 10 cast-off 
st., 8 ch., I d.c. into end st. Fasten off. 
With a damp cloth and hot iron press care¬ 
fully. Sew up seam to I in. above ribbing. 

washing instructions 

ASHING instructions are quite as 
important as knitting instructions. 
Most washing troubles are due to—too hot 
water, too much soap, too little rinsing, 
too much rubbing. The right way is easy— 
fust follow this simple routine exactly. 

I. Washing.—Thoroughly dissolve a 
little soap, flakes or powder, in hot water, 
then add cold water until the sud is only 
warm. Put the garment in and work the 
suds through it with the hands gently and 
quickly—two minutes will usually be ample, 
depending on the size of the garment. 

Use warm water—don’t on any account 


use hot. Water that is hot to the 
hand is much too hot for woollens. 

Don’t use a lot of soap—don’t rub 
the garment—don’t leave it to soak. 

2. Rinsing.—Rinse in two changes of 
warm water, or until the water is clear 
and there are no more soap bubbles. Every 
trace of soap must be removed. A few 
drops of vinegar in the final rinsing water 
are good for coloured garments. 

3. Removing Water.—Squeeze the gar¬ 
ment between towels, or passs through a 
light rubber wringer, removing any buttons 
that may cut the fabric. 

Don’t pull or twist the garment—don’t, 
leave it lying wet in a heap. 

4. Drying.—Spread the garment out to 
its original size and shape, and dry 
away from excessive heat. 

Don’t hang it up—don’t try to dry it 
quickly in front of a fire. 
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Incident at My County Branch 

F OR seven months ^ nr 7 A T r . 

after our son's By a North Country Next of Km 

capture, w h i 1 e on 


•night reconnaissance at Cassino, we were 
unable to send him a parcel. We heard 
that he was ill, but we could do nothing 
for him. Then, through the Red Cross 
Prisoners of War Department at St. 
James's Palace, carne the longed-for 
O.K.—a book of 40 coupons, labels and 
information about weight restrictions and 
post arrangements. 

What should we send ? Not a line yet 
received from him about his require¬ 
ments, not a word about any clothing 
issue from German or British sources. 

Prospect of several hit-or-miss shop¬ 
ping expeditions before the parcel could 
be satisfactorily completed induced us to 
cancel our plans for a week's holiday due 
to begin in two days' time. 

I telephoned the local office of tile Red 
Cross. Sorry to trouble them, but did 
any member of the staff know anything 
about prisoners' most urgent needs. 
Wife and I were anxious not to waste an 
ounce of the 10 lb. allowed. . . . 

The same afternoon we met in that 
office a smiling, eager-to-help Assistant 
Commandant, who surprised us at once 
by producing, in 30 seconds, a complete 
duplicated set of papers recording all 
that the Red Cross authorities at St. 
James’s had learned about our son since 
his capture. 

Clearly, she said, it was a case for 

woollies right up to the limit of the 
coupons. Would we care to see a selec¬ 
tion upstairs ? 

The office, we found, was also a Re¬ 
gional Comforts Depot (twenty minutes 


1 towel. 

1 pullover. 

2 wool shirts. 

1 wool vest. 

1 wool pants. 

2 pairs socks. 

1 wool helmet. 

1 pair braces. 

1 comb. % 

2 pencils. * 

1 Dorothy bag. 

A 10 lb. parcel worth £10 or more at 
present values in officers' outfitting 
shops; why; 'the long-sleeved, polo- 
collared pullover might have cost ^3 3s. 

Then came the biggest surprise of all. 
One charming helper totted up the bill 
—37s. 6d., pitiS whatever we liked to 
give for the brushes and little etceteras 
going into the Dorothy bag. 

We very much “liked-" adding to the 
bill, but, be it remembered, the size of 
our cheque did not determine the size of 
our welcome in ’the depot—yes, welcome 
is the most fitting word—or the amount 
of trouble taken by the staff to ensure 
despatch of the best possible parcel to 
our boy. They even took over the pack¬ 
ing and posting pf it. 

Well, we had already cancelled our 
holiday, quite unnecessarily, but we left 
the Red Cross Depot feeling that we no 
longer needed one! 


Notices 


Red Cross Exhibition 

An exhibition showing the work which 
is being done for prisoners of war in 
Europe and the Far East, for blind and 
deaf captives, the wounded and'other 
victims of the war, is touring sixty of the 
leading cities and towns of England and 
Wales. The exhibition is travelling in a 
Red Cross and S. John Ambulance coach, 
lent by the L.M.S. Railway Company, 
and is open to the public without charge. 


NUMBER, PLEASE 1 

DLEASE be sure to mention your 
* Red Cross reference ntffnber 
whenever you write to us. Other¬ 
wise delay and trouble are caused 
in finding previous correspondence. 


Exam. Results 

A pass list for "July to December, 1944, 
is now in course of preparation and will 
be published as . soon as possible in the 
New Year. Copies of previous pass lists 
(July to December, 1943, and January to 
June, 1944), a fb still available on appli¬ 
cation to the. Educational Books Section, 
at the New Bodleian, Oxford. 

P.o.W. Exhibition Catalogues 

A number of copies of the catalogue 
of the Prisoners of War Exhibition in 
London this summer are still available, 
price 6d. (or ;d. including postage), and 
those who wish to obtain one may apply 
to Mr. Tomlins, Red Cross and St. John 
War Organisation, Publicity Depart¬ 
ment, 24, Carlton House Terrace, Lon¬ 
don, S.W.i. 


later our parcel, to which we added 
socks, gloves and scarf sent by our sou's 
regiment, was complete), and this is what 
the Red Cross supplied:— 

Hussif. 
face cloth, 
nail brush, 
shaving soap, 
shaving brush, 
tooth brush, 
dentifrice, 
tin shoe polish, 
packets razor 
blades. 


Y.M.C.A. Sports fftedul 

A sports medal has beenjg&fertteed 
recently by the Prisoners of 
the World's Alliance of the Y JPc^Pfor 
those prisoners of war in European Camps 
, \vho— 

1, have especially encouraged phys 
culture in the camp; or 

2, in a general sports meeting have 
given exceptional performances; or 

3, have fulfilled especial sporting 
demands which have been set by 
the camp administration; or 

4, have regularly for a long time per¬ 
formed some form of physical 
exercise. 

Already more than 500 prisoners have 
won the medal, which is gilt-edged and 
designed on a white triangle within a 
red one. News has arrived that a Flight 
Lieutenant at an R.A.F. camp has 
been presented with the medal by the 
British Empire Committee, for “ out¬ 
standing sportsmanship in major camp 
games and some minor games, and for 
the best all-round sportsmanship and 
organisation, etc." 

Camps with less than 1,000 prisoners 
of war may be awarded up to 20 medals. 
In larger camps, 20 medals for every 
1,000 prisoners of war and 10 medals for 
every additional 500 may be awarded. 

GAMP LIST 

Stalag VIG has been moved to* Bad 
Neustadt—Map reference B.5. 

Please add *. Stalag IIA at Neubranden- 
burg—Map reference E.3. 


County Representatives 

Hampshire: Please note that Mrs. 
Deakin is no longer County Repre¬ 
sentative and that in future all corre¬ 
spondence should be addressed to: Mrs. 
Atkins, 20, Winn Road, Southampton. 

Herefordshire : Miss B. M. Hughes, 
Herefordshire P.O.W. Fund, Palace 
Chambers, King Street,’ Hereford, has 
succeeded Mrs. Meredith as Secretary. 

Photograph of Oflag IVC 

We regret that the photograph show¬ 
ing a group of men at a Christmas party 
4n the picture page “Groups from the 
Camps ' on page 4 of the December 
issue, was incorrectly labelled as having 
been taken at Oflag IXA/Z. The photo¬ 
graph was actually taken at Oflag IVC. 


FREE TO NEXT OF KIN 
THIS journal is sent free of 
charge to those registered 
with the Prisoners of War Dept, 
as next of kin. In view of the 
paper shortage no copies are for 
sale* and it is hoped that next of 
kin will share their copy with 
relatives and others interested. 
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